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THE CICERONE. 

Der Cicerone. Eine Anleitung zu7n Genuss der Kunst- 
werke Italiens von Jacob Burckhardt. Vierte Auf- 
lage. Unter Mitwirkung des Verfassers und anderer 
Fachgenossen bearbeitet von Dr. Wilhelm Bode. 
Leipzig: E. A. Seemann. 1879. 2 vols, xxiv + 196 
and Ixxxiv + 812 pp. i2mo. 

jlE long ago recognized the qualities in the Cice- 
rone which make it the best of artistic guides 
throughout Italy, and need not recommend it 
to those who, like ourselves, have tested its 
merits by practical use. Das kleine dicke Buck, to call it 
by its pet name, which was first published in 1855, having 
passed through three editions, has now attained the honors 
of a fourth, improved by all those additions rendered pos- 
sible by modern research, a completely revised text, and 
a re-arrangement of the subject-matter calculated to make 
it much more serviceable to the traveller than its predeces- 
sors. Originally divided into three sections, treating of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, with a single index, 
the book is now arranged in two volumes, the first treating 
of Antique Art, the second of Christian Art, each of which 
has an index of places, alphabetically arranged, with refer- 
ences to their respective buildings, statues, and pictures, 
and another of artists ancient and modern. 

In preparing the present edition, Dr. Wilhelm Bode 
has not only had the assistance of the author, but also of 
such highly competent writers as Dr. Flasch in the section 
relating to Antique Art, and of Dr. J. P. Richter in the one 
treating of Early Christian Art, while in that of Painting 
he has made use of Crowe and Cavalcaselle's works and 
of the valuable notes left by the late Otto Miindler, who 
among modern experts has had few if any equals. 

A cursory glance at the Cicerone might give the impres- 
sion that it is little more than a connected catalogue of 
buildings and the works of art contained in them ; but a 
more careful investigation will show that, although neces- 
sarily concise, it contains many valuable observations cal- 
culated to enlighten the reader as to the general nature of 
the subject under consideration, the best method of study- 
ing its history, and mastering its guiding principles. Thus 



it not only gives necessary information about the dates, 
names, and authorship of works of art, but also throws light 
upon their historical position, their relative importance in 
the class to which they belong, and their aesthetic value. 

The brief but comprehensive essays which preface each 
section show that the author has mastered that most diffi- 
cult art of saying multum in parvo^ which indeed, con- 
sidering the vast field to be covered within narrow limits, 
was most necessary to be acquired. Here and there the 
exigencies of his position have compelled him to give 
decided opinions on disputed matters, as, for instance, 
upon the hypaethral question ; but we can well understand 
that, in writing a book of this nature, discussion had to 
be avoided, and reasons for conclusions reached, however 
good, left for statement elsewhere. 

A few extracts, taken here and there, will convey a bet- 
ter idea of the author's capacity for saying a great deal on 
all important subjects with point and conciseness, than 
many pages of comment could do. 

The following pregnant passage, upon ancient temples, 
for instance, sums up the history of their development : — 
" The oldest, such as that of Ocha, in the island of Eu- 
boea, consisted of four stone walls, which, when Greek art 
awoke to life, were encircled with a colonnade and entabla- 
ture, first perhaps of wood, and soon after of stone. Apart 
from its especial ends, this colonnade is nothing but the 
ideal and animated expression of the wall itself. In it 
resisting and sustaining forces work together in wonderful 
balance to make an organic whole. These are not simply 
stones which the eye sees here [at Paestum] and in other 
Greek buildings, but living things, which must be carefully 
considered in their essence and development." 

The next passage, which relates to the Corintliian capital, 
is a good example of how the description of an architectural 
form can be made interesting, and minister to thought: — 
" He who studies the well-preserved Corinthian capital of 
one of the best Roman buildings, with sufficient patience, 
will be astonished at its plenitude of life. The acanthus is 
a plant, commonly known [in German] as the bear's claw. 
Pick a leaf of it on the upland meadows of the Villa Pam- 
phili Doria, and observe, in comparing it with the architec- 
tural acanthus, how much genius has been expended to 
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make this what it is. Wrought out in a new plastic material, 
it has gained an elasticity, a suppleness, a richness of outline 
and of modelled surface, of which only the half concealed 
elements lurk in the green plant. The way in which the 
leaves lap over and lie next each other is admirable, as is 
also their highest attainment in the corner volutes ; these, 
as (apparently) the principal expression of strength, are 
rightly less naturalistic than the others, but they have an 
acanthus leaf springing with them out of the same shoot, 
as their support and explanation. ^ How clearly and signifi- 
cantly does each part of this elastic whole separate itself 
from the rest, while rich under-cuttings, plainly showing the 
calyx to be the kernel of the capital, produce that back- 
ground of deep shadows which is necessary to impart the 
fulness of life to the leaf-work." 

From the second part of the first volume, which treats 
of Antique Sculpture, we have space only to quote a few 
words addressed to those who are not aware that whoever 
would acquire a knowledge and appreciation of this art — 
which of all others is least easy of approach — must, as 
Goethe said of the student of art history, " an vielen Pforten 
klopfen, ehe ihm aufgethan wurde." 

" The mind," says Burckhardt, " opens itself to sculp- 
ture gradually and with difiiculty. The laws and limita- 
tions under which it produces the beautiful are so many- 
sided, and for the most part so hidden, that even to enter 
the vestibule of this art requires much time, practice, and 
intercourse with sculptors. Many antique works speak 
with sufficient force and clearness to produce an effect 
upon the general run of spectators ; but unless eye and 
mind have been subjected to a certain training, and taught 
fixed principles upon which to operate, a great number of 
the most admirable examples of ancient sculpture will be 
passed over without notice." 

After saying that the Greeks did not demand what we 
call originality, i. e. a constant change of subject and mode 
of representation, from their artists, but, when once the 
highest expression for any object had been found, accepted 
it as final for centuries, the author proceeds to define types 
of deities, and mentions the artists who fixed them, as, for 
instance, Pheidias did that of Zeus, Praxiteles that of 
Aphrodite, and Lysippos that of Herakles. He then takes 
up the great gods of Olympos, as represented in sculpture, 
and their respective followings, as of athletes and gladi- 
ators after Hermes, amazons and muses after Apollo. 
Finally, he speaks of the statues of Gauls and other bar- 
barians, of the portrait images of Greeks and Romans, 
of sarcophagi, etc., making constant reference to statues 
analogous in subject to those which he has under discus- 
sion when, as in the case of the Stroganoff statuette and 
the Apollo Belvidere, light can be thus gained as to sub- 
ject and action. 

We have no space to analyze the part of the Cicej'OJte 
devoted to mediaeval and Renaissance art, but must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that they are no less exhaustive 
than the first part of the work. A mere glance at the In- 
dex gives us a fresh impression of the vast artistic heritage 
of Italy, and makes us realize more than ever how she is 
still richer than all other European countries, despite the 
ravages of time and man. Not a city and scarcely a town 
to be found on the map of Italy is absent from the list, in 
which each appears with its references to buildings, stat- 
ues, or pictures, in all cases historically, if not artistically, 
interesting. 



That many generations of travellers may use the Cice- 
rone as their guide through the land which once seen can 
never be forgotten, is a wish which, if granted, will add 
enlightenment to their enjoyment. 

Charles C. Perkins. 




ANCIENT SCULPTURES IN GUATEMALA. 

The Sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumalwhuapa in 
Guatemala. With an Account of Travels in Central 
America a7id on the Western Coast of South America, 
By S. Habel, M. D. Washington City: Published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. (April, 1879.) Folio. 
111. with 8 heliot. plates. (Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge. 269.) 

|HE Smithsonian Institution has lately published 
an illustrated quarto of great interest on the 
sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumalguapa, in 
Guatemala, which brings to light a new phase 
of aboriginal artistic taste in that country, of which Mr. 
Bancroft writes : " And yet this mysterious land, promising 
so much, has yielded to actual exploration only compara- 
tively trifling results in the form of material relics of an- 
tiquity." As if to utter an additional caution, these 
remains were found on the southern slope of the Sierras, 
where few sculptures have hitherto come to light. 

The author of this work, the late Dr. Habel, of New 
York, relinquished his medical practice and spent seven 
years, at his own expense, in exploring the antiquities of 
Central and South America, during which time he made a 
careful examination of Guatemala. His search was re- 
warded by the discovery of a group of monoliths near 
Santa Lucia, in the department of Esquintia, and not far 
from the base of the Volcano del Fuego. 

A short time before his arrival, a workman in digging 
came upon a pile of stone slabs, which proved to be carved 
upon the surface. By carefully removing the accumulated 
earth and vegetable matter. Dr. Habel found them to be a 
group or series of bas-reliefs, which seem to have been the 
wainscoting of a temple or palace, and which resemble in 
many respects the Assyrian slabs discovered by Layard. 
It is impossible to tell the number of these sculptured 
slabs, as the most of them are in an extended heap, and 
the author could examine only those upon the surface, 
through lack of the means of excavating. The greater 
number of those examined are twelve feet long, three feet 
wide, and two feet thick. Three feet of one end served as 
a base to be set in the earth, Hke a post. On one side, the 
remaining nine feet are sculptured in low-relief, or in cavo- 
rilievo, being surrounded by a raised border, the height of 
which indicates the elevation of the relief. 

The status in civilization of those who wrought these 
monuments may be partly inferred from the details of their 
ornamentation. Upon the head-dresses and clothing of 
the deities and of the ofiiciating priests, and on the severed 
heads of the human sacrifices, are representations of the 
products of wood-carving, stone and gem cutting, spinning 
and weaving, shell-work, and, possibly, metallurgy. As to 
the use of metals, however, Mr. Bancroft says : " There 
can be little doubt that the Maya sculpture was executed 
with tools of stone." Nearly all of the objects shown in 
these designs, as the author well remarks, are for orna- 
mentation only, and not for use. They are an expression 



